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invasions. Athinhkaya, the eldest, became prince of Myinsaing,
Yazathinkyan, the second, chief of Mekkaya, and Thihathu, the
youngest, chief of Pinle.
The Three Brothers soon threw off their allegiance to their
suzerain. Finding his position intolerable because of their
stranglehold on his food supplies, Kyawswa tried to call in
external aid; whereupon they promptly seized and murdered
him, and sacked and burnt the city of Pagan (1299). In the sack
all its Chinese inhabitants were put to the sword. As a result the
Yunnan government in 1300 despatched a punitive expedition
against the Three Shan Brothers. Their resistance, however,
was stubborn, and in the end the Chinese were persuaded to
call off the attack on receipt of a considerable bribe. The
Yunnan authorities, dissatisfied with the conduct of the
campaign, executed all the leaders on their return, but sent
no farther expedition. Experience seems to have taught them
that campaigns in Burma were expensive luxuries.
Pagan now drops completely out of the picture. The Chinese
sack in 1287 had been terrible, but the Shan destruction in 1299
was decisive. Kyawswa's son Sawhnit was permitted to succeed
him and ruled until his death in 1325, when he was followed by
his son Uzana (1325-69), the last of the Anawrahta dynasty.
But both were no more than petty chieftains. The real power
was in the hands of the Three Shan Brothers and their successors.
Myinsaing, however, was unfavourably sited to supplant Pagan
as the capital of a kingdom: it was too far away from the
Irrawaddy. Ava was the obvious site, but the Brahmins, who
acted as the court soothsayers, declared against it. So in 1312
Thihathu, the sole survivor of the Three Brothers, planted his
capital at Pinya, close by. Three years later one of his sons set
up a separate state with its capital at Sagaing.
There was now no peace in the land; revolts and disorder
prevailed to such an extent that men began to look back
regretfully to the past as a golden age. An inscription of 1343
refers to Pagan as the 'fairest and dearest of lands'. The
quarrels of Shan rulers inside Burma attracted further inroads
of Shans from without, with the result that hundreds of
Burmese refugees began to flee southwards to Toungoo on the
Sittang river, where in 1280 a village had been fortified on a